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ON THE COverR: A stream runs 
through Salem’s Highland Park, 
the city’s last wilderness area. 
Foreground: A mounted gray 
fox from the Museum’s 
collection. Now extremely rare, 
gray foxes once inhabited 
Highland Park. 
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Decorative Arts Trust Meets at 
Museum 


Pamela Cunningham Copeland 
and Edward C. Johnson 3d re- 
ceived awards for excellence 
from the Decorative Arts Trust 
last fall for their outstanding 
involvement in the decorative 
arts field. 

The awards were presented 
in November during a three-day 
symposium, Salem: A Hub of 
American China Trade, co- 
sponsored by the Trust and the 
Museum. 

Mrs. Copeland, a board 
member at several museums 
and Peabody Museum advisory 
trustee, has energetically 
formed a collection of Chinese 
export porcelain over a 40-year 
period which will be preserved 
at the Peabody Museum. 

Mr. Johnson, Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of Fidel- 
ity Investments, is a connoisseur 
and advocate of American arts. 
He was also a leading participant 
in the creation of the Asian 
Export Art Wing of the Peabody 
Museum. 

The Decorative Arts Trust 
was created for the study and 
preservation of decorative arts 
through an exchange of informa- 
tion, lectures, and seminars. 


Museum prepares for Boston 
exhibit 


The Asian Export Art Depart- 
ment is currently preparing 

a special exhibition to open 
May 16 at the Vault Gallery at 
The Boston Company, One Bos- 
ton Place. 

The three-month exhibit 
will include Shopping in China, 
a series of gouache paintings by 
an unknown artist depicting 
shops in China in the 1820s and 
1830s. Decorative objects will 
also be featured. 





Goodbye, Skin Dry Bottom— 
Hello, Emerald Green Wave Terrace. 


More than 350 people attended 
the Museum's Chinese Name 
Competition Celebration last 
November announcing the new 
Chinese characters for 
“Peabody.” 

The winner was Xiaohui Hu 
of Tallahassee, Florida. Mr. Hu’s 
entry sounds similar to Peabody, 
but uses characters which mean 
emerald green wave terrace or 
ocean terrace. 

Earlier this year the Peabody 
Museum began a competition 
to find official Chinese charac- 
ters for the Museum since the 
characters used in the transla- 
tion of Peabody meant skin dry 
bottom. 

“The new name has to do 
with water and land. The judges 
imagined the pleasure of mari- 
ners during the 18th century see- 
ing land after being at sea for 
years. Imagine the happiness 
they felt,” said Museum Advis- 
ory Trustee Vivian Huang, coor- 
dinator of the competition. 

In addition to Mr. Hu’s entry, 
another was selected as an hon- 


Artist and 
Calligrapher 

Zeng Xiao Jun 

of Somerville writes 
the Museum’s new 
Chinese characters 
during the 
celebration. 


orable mention to be used ina 
longer version of the Museum’s 
name. 

Caroline Chin-yi Young of 
Wellesley received second hon- 
ors with her characters meaning 
Maritime Salem “which conveys 
the specialty of the Museum.” 

The Museum extends 
thanks to the following for 
donating their time as judges: 
Professor Ru-Lan Chao Pian, 
Music and East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University; Thomas W. 
Huang, Hale, Sanderson, Byrnes 
& Morton; Professor Ruby Lam, 
Chinese Department, Wellesley 
College; Professor Wei-Ming 
Tu, chairman of the Department 
of East Asian Languages and 
Civilization, Harvard University; 
Wan-go Weng, president 
emeritus, China Institute of 
America, and Mr. Wu Tong, 
curator, Asiatic Department of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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Focus 





Front row: The Peabody Museum 
contingent — Jack Thayer, Frank 
Gilligan, Keiko Thayer, Anne 
Lipner, Peter Fetchko; second 
row: Mr. Oshima, two Ota-ku 
deputy mayors, Ota-ku Mayor 
Nishino, Professor Nishioka, 
Richard Wheatland, Francoise 
Fetchko, Mr. Nakada, and 

Mr. Hosojima. 


Japanese Hospitality 
by Anne Lipner 


Last fall a group of seven from 
the Peabody Museum— Board 
President Richard Wheatland, 
Director Peter Fetchko, Fran- 
coise Fetchko, Associate Direc- 
tor Anne Lipner, Research Fel- 
low Jack Thayer, Keiko Thayer, 
and Weld Hall Development 
Consultant Frank Gilligan— 
traveled to Japan as the guests 
of the Borough of Ota (Ota-ku). 


Ty 


Ota-ku, with 660,000 resi- 
dents, is the third largest of 
Tokyo’s 23 boroughs. Its muse- 
um, the Ota-ku Folk Museum, 
had borrowed 350 netsukes 
(decorative toggles) from the 
Peabody’s collection for an 
exhibit marking its tenth anni- 
versary and the fifth year of the 
sister relationship between the 
two museums, a relationship 
celebrating a friendship estab- 
lished 112 years ago when 
Peabody Museum Curator Ed- 
ward S. Morse discovered the 
Omori shell mounds in Ota-ku. 
Mr. Morse’s discovery heralded 
an era of systematic archaeologi- 
cal excavation and a new under- 
standing of Japanese prehistory. 

In 1984, the two museums 
established a formal relationship 
of cooperation and cultural ex- 
change that has continued to 
flourish and expand. 






As JAL Flight 005 lands at Tokyo’s 
Narita International Airport on 
October 30, | am filled with ex- 
citement and anticipation. My 
first visit to Japan promises to 
be very special, for as guests of 
Tokyo’s Ota Borough and the 
Ota-ku Folk Museum we will 
experience the hospitality for 
which the Japanese are famous. 

After we claim our baggage 
and clear customs, we find a 
welcoming committee waiting 
to greet us: Museum Deputy 
Director Hosojima and Curator 
Kato, Borough official Nakada 
and others. They have arranged 
for three Nissan limousines with 
lace-covered plush cushions to 
take us approximately 60 kilo- 
meters to our hotel in Ota-ku. 

It is around 5:30 p.m. ona Mon- 
day, and we have our first taste 
of Tokyo traffic, so heavy that 
the prudent limousine driver 
turns off the engine on several 
occasions while the car is 
stopped! 

The lobby of our hotel, the 
Omori Tokyu Inn, has brochures 
advertising the netsuke exhibit, 
and we are surprised to see a 
display featuring a map of the 
Salem area and a photograph of 
the exterior of East India Marine 
Hall. 

The following morning we 
are met at our hotel, again with 
the covey of three limousines, 
for the short drive to the mu- 
seum. We learn that Prince 
Takamado, the Emperor's cousin 
and an avid collector of netsu- 
kes, will be attending the rib- 
bon-cutting ceremony with his 
wife. Among the other invited 
guests are all of the foreign resi- 
dents of Ota-ku as well as the 
cultural attache from the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Robin Berrington, 
an old friend of Jack Thayer's. 

As we step from our car to 
the waiting television cameras, 
we feel like royalty ourselves! 
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We are ushered to a conference 
room, served green tea and 
assigned interpreters. Mine is 

a young Japanese woman who 
has spent two years in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Her English bears 
no trace of a southern accent. 

The ribbon cutting is sched- 
uled for noon. With much cere- 
mony, the Prince and Princess 
and other participants don white 
gloves and are handed scissors. 
The ribbon is cut, and guests 
and reporters enter the exhibit 
area to view the netsukes. They 
are simply, elegantly displayed 
on blue velvet in cases. A recep- 
tion follows with introductions 
and speeches. First the Prince 
and Princess are introduced and 
then the entire Peabody delega- 
tion. Peter is given an Ota-ku 
happi coat, a former working- 
man’s jacket now worn by com- 
pany representatives and organi- 
zation members. He dons it 
immediately and wraps a tenugui 
around his head. Everyone 
laughs good-spiritedly. 

The evening of the opening 
we are guests of Ota-ku Mayor 
Nishino at a reception and din- 
ner. The mayor has invited his 
wife and the wives of two other 
officials; they have come re- 
splendent in kimonos. The at- 
mosphere is formal, and the 
meal is “western style” with mul- 
tiple knives and forks and cui- 
sine later labeled “Japanese- 
French,” the best of both it 
seems to me. 

Iwo interpreters are seated 
on each side of the long table to 
aid the conversation. But as din- 
ner progresses, laughter and 
good fellowship prevail. Mayor 
Nishino speaks of mutual coop- 
eration and friendship, and as 
each guest responds to the 
mayor's request to address the 
group, it is clear that all present 
share his feelings. | am espe- 
cially touched when one of the 





three Japanese wives remarks 
that she has never before been 


asked to attend “a business din- 
ner” and she was very nervous. 
She happily reports that she no 
longer has fear and realizes she 
has had a very good time. 

The next two days are filled 
with a round of activities, all 
arranged by our hosts to make 
our visit enjoyable. They suc- 
ceed in every respect. When it 
comes time to bid everyone 
goodbye, |, a newcomer, feel 
as if | am leaving old friends. 

Mayor Nishino announces 
that he plans to visit Salem in 
July. Our delight is tempered 
somewhat by the knowledge 
that it will be very difficult 
indeed to match the hospitality 
that has been extended to us. 


Mr. Wheatland 
and 
Prince Takamado. 


Participating in the ribbon cut- 
ting ceremony at the Peabody’s 
sister museum in Japan: From 
left, Hideu Nishioka, Director 
Peter Fetchko, Mr. Yasuo 
Arikawa, Ota-ku Mayor Nishino, 
Prince and Princess Takamado, 
U.S. Cultural Attache Robin 
Berrington, and Board President 
Richard Wheatland. 
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KEEPING 
TRADITIONS 
ALIVE: 


The Arts of 
Southeast 
Asia 

opens 


By Claire Papanastasiou 


After years of witnessing death and devastation 
in her native Laos, Ya Xiong Khang fled to the 
United States in 1976. She had finally settled in a 
land that no war has touched since 1865. But still, 
Ya had to fight her own battles. 

“When | first came to America, | cried for 
one whole year,” said the diminutive woman, 
who currently resides in the Boston suburb of 
Brockton. “I didn’t speak the language. It was so 
hard. This country was so new to me. I was a 
crazy woman.” 

Self pity did not get the best of Ya. She 
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Cambodian 
soapstone carving 
by Sok Prat of 
Amherst, Mass. 


realized she was lucky to be alive. She had en- 
dured many civil wars in Laos, surely she could 
survive here. The mother of seven enrolled in 
English classes and got a job using her skills as a 
seamstress. She worked hard. “It was very diffi- 
cult in the beginning, but it was much better 
than my native country,” said Ya, one of nearly 50 
Southeast Asians whose crafts will be displayed 
in a special Museum exhibition, Keeping Tradi- 
tions Alive: The Art of Southeast Asia, part of the 
Museum's efforts to serve the Asian community. 
Ya has contributed traditional Laotian cloth- 
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Vietnamese boat model made 
by Sai Tran of Dorchester, 
Mass. This model is of the 
boat in which the artist fled 
Vietnam. Carved wood. 


ing, such as ornate green Hmong dresses. “1 
never wear these here — only on special occa- 
sions,” said Ya. “But | used to wear them every- 
day in Laos.” 

Ya’s past is not unusual for the more than a 
million Southeast Asians (Cambodian, Laotian, 
and Vietnamese) who have emigrated to America 
since 1975. Like any uprooted people in a new 
and foreign land, this wave of immigrants is 
faced with intense adjustments and struggles, 
such as finding jobs and learning a new language 
and culture. 

Keeping Traditions Alive, funded in part by 
the Jessie B. Cox Charitable Trust, focuses on 
Southeast Asian folk art and culture. Guest 
curator is the Refugee Arts Group (RAG), a 
partnership between Southeast Asian refugees 
and the larger community in Massachusetts dedi- 
cated to fostering and preserving Southeast 
Asian folk art and culture in America. Museum 
coordinators of the exhibition are Dr. Susan S. 
Bean, Chief Curator and Curator of Ethnology; 


William Barton, Exhibitions Coordinator; and 
Lisa Nicholson, Educator. 

The Museum is enthusiastic about this op- 
portunity to present the exhibition. “The Mu- 
seum has had a long history of contact with 
Southeast Asian peoples,” said Mr. Barton, not- 
ing the early 19th-century voyages of Salem sea 
captains Briggs and White. “This exhibit will 
maintain our relationship with Southeast Asian 
people new to this country and with the tradi- 
tional arts of their homelands.” 

Although shelter, jobs and learning English 
are priorities to Southeast Asian refugees, more 
is needed. Many younger refugees, relocated 
many times during their early years, have only a 
fragmented sense of their own culture. For the 
elders, memories have faded — pushed aside by 
the pressures of survival. 


Dan tranh — a Vietnamese string zither. 
Traditional solo instrument for performing the 


classical music of Vietnam. Anonymous maker. 
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A 1988 study commissioned by the Museum 
and conducted by Wu P’! of Cambridge con- 
firmed the belief that the Southeast Asian com- 
munity is most in need of cultural services. As a 
result of that study as well as a genuine concern 
for the growing Southeast Asian community, the 
Museum has implemented programs directed 
toward America’s new immigrants as part of its 
Asian Outreach Project. 

In January 1987, the Museum began to de- 
velop programs and outreach services to meet 
the educational and social needs of Asian com- 
munities in Boston and its suburbs. Focusing on 
how refugees maintain an ethnic link to their 
homeland and culture, Keepin; 
displays traditional crafts made today by South- 
east Asians as well as Museum objects collected 
as early as 1803 by ship captains who voyaged to 
Vietnam. The exhibition will also feature photo- 
graphs illustrating the use and making of such 
items as headdresses, fish baskets, and story 
cloths. 
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Asian Outreach Project programs, events 
and activities began with efforts to increase 
awareness of resources at the Peabody Museum 
within the Asian community and to develop 
mechanisms for permanent Asian involvement at 
the Peabody Museum. 

“With the combination of innovative exhibi- 
tions, programs, and events, the Museum hopes 
to achieve its goal of multi-cultural appreciation 
and to foster tolerance and respect,” said Direc- 
tor Peter Fetchko. 


The exhibitions and programs of the 
Museum’s Asian Outreach Project are 
funded in part by a grant from the 
Jessie B. Cox Charitable Trust. 


EXHIBITION OPENING 

Keeping Traditions Alive: The Arts of Southeast Asia 
Thursday, March 8, 1990 

8 p.m. 

Weld Hall Gallery 


Textiles, musical instruments, ritual objects, and 
jewelry crafted by Southeast Asians. Supplementing 
the exhibition is a photography essay on craft mak- 
ers in Southeast Asia by Marcus Halevi. Members 
free. Non-members, free with Museum admission. 
For reservations, call extension 120. 


SUNDAY FAMILY PROGRAM 

Japanese Mornings, Vietnamese Nights: Tales of Asia 
Sunday, March 11, 1990 

3 p.m. 

East India Marine Hall 


Award-winning storyteller Judith Black performs 
tales of asumo wrestler discovering the true mean- 
ing of strength and a Vietnamese family traveling 
courageously to America. Ms. Black is a recent reci- 
pient of the Parent’s Choice Award. Members free. 
Non-members, free with Museum admission. 


SUNDAY FAMILY CONCERT 
Hmong Music and Song 
Sunday, April 1, 1990 

3 p.m. 

East India Marine Hall 


Ger Her and Nou Fang perform Hmong courtship 
and wedding negotiation songs. An explanation of 
the songs and their cultural significance will precede 
the perfomance. Lang Her will follow with instru- 
mental music on a geng, a traditional bamboo 
mouth organ. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 

Many Voices: The Cultures of Southeast Asia 
Thursday, May 3, 1990 

7 p.m. 

East India Marine Hall 


A four-member panel examines the similarities and 
differences between the Cambodian, Laotian, and 
Vietnamese communities. Participants include An 
Ton That, Vietnamese moderator and former direc- 
tor of resettlement at the International Institute, 
Boston; Ger Her, traditional Hmong musician and 
Massachusetts Arts Fellowship grant finalist; Sothea 
Chiemruom, founder of the Cambodian Student 
Association, University of Massachusetts, Boston, 
and Chanthava Chantavong, bilingual collegiate 
counselor, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
Members $4, non-members $5. For reservations, 
call 120. 


SATURDAY FAMILY PROGRAM 
Southeast Asian Games and Crafts 
Saturday, May 12, 1990 

10:30 a.m. 


The Museum’s Education Department uses Keeping 
Traditions Alive as inspiration to create a Cambodian 
villager’s hat. Traditional Southeast Asian games will 
also be played. Members $4, non-members $5. 
Registration required by May 4, extension 147. 
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Profile 


Agents Extraordinaire 
By Claire Papanastasiou 


These are talent agents with 

a difference. True, they help 
people employ their creative 
skills, but their energies are di- 
rected toward a community that 
is new to America, whose past 
includes decades of turmoil and 
whose future contains only 
hope. These exceptional bro- 
kers are known collectively as 
the Refugee Arts Group (RAG), 
a non-profit organization help- 
ing the Southeast Asian (Laotian, 
Vietnamese, and Cambodian) 
community. 

“We offer support, put 
musicians together with dan- 
cers, have master artists teach- 
ing younger ones, and we keep 
traditions alive. We are bro- 
kers,” said Sarah Magruder, 
Assistant Director of RAG. 

Founded in 1985 and dedi- 
cated to preserving and foster- 
ing Southeast Asian folk art in 
Massachusetts, RAG is guest 
curator of the Peabody Muse- 
um’s exhibition of traditional 
arts made by Southeast Asian 
refugees, Keeping Traditions 
Alive: The Art of Southeast Asia 
which opens March 8. Ms. 
Magruder has worked closely 
with the Museum in coordinat- 
ing the unique exhibition. 

“This is the first big exhibit 
we've done,” said Ms. Magruder. 
“It’s a wonderful opportunity, 
and I’m really excited for chil- 
dren to see this. We want as 
much as possible to let people 
know that this is living art.” 

“Art is a part of everyday 
life to Southeast Asians,” said 
Ms. Magruder, who helped 
start RAG with Director Nancy 
Sweezy. “Weavers sell clothing 
in the marketplace. Dancers per- 
form during harvest time. These 
artists are not trying to be distin- 





guished. The idea here is to fit 
in. Events which for them were 
spiritual are now commercial 
eteme 


RAG helps Southeast Asians 
be more enterprising with their 
skills while preserving their cul- 
ture in a new and modern land. 
“RAG is ahead of its time,” said 
Ms. Magruder, noting RAG is 
the only such organization mar- 
keting the skills of Southeast 
Asians. Of course, not all skills 
are in demand. That’s why muse- 
ums, such as the Peabody, play 
a vital role as communicator as 
well as educator. “The main mis- 
sion is to strengthen the under- 
standing and appreciation of 
their arts,” said Ms. Magruder. 

With funds provided by the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts and the New England 
Foundation for the Arts, RAG 
has supported the work of more 
than 1,000 artists during the past 
five years. In turn, RAG sponsor- 
ship has brought the folk arts 
and culture of Southeast Asia to 
an audience of thousands in 
every nationality. 


Sarah Magruder 
of the 
Refugee Arts Group. 


The work done by the 10 
to 15 RAG fieldworkers and few 
administrative heads is gratify- 
ing, but not simple. To commu- 
nicate the art of Southeast Asia 
is to know it inside and out. “We 
are not just paying lip service,” 
said Ms. Magruder, who plans 
to leave RAG and travel to Thai- 
land this year to observe textile 
making. “We research. It’s a 
long process, and the language 
is so different. 

“The idea is bigger than you 
might imagine,” she said. “It’s a 
big area to take on.” 

And hurdles do exist. 

One obstacle in RAG’s path is 
encouraging the resources that 
exist in the communities and 
developing those as presenters 
and preservers of Southeast 
Asian folk art and culture. There 
is aneed to spark interest among 
young Southeast Asians in such 
traditional crafts and customs. 
“The response (to RAG) is vari- 
ed,” she said. “Some are really 
gung-ho to adopt American 
ways and are afraid to be Lao or 
whatever. It’s up to the people.” 

A fine line between preserv- 
ing one’s culture and cultural 
intervention also exists. “There 
is a danger being the outsiders. 
We have to be careful that we 
are not taking something and 
changing it. We want to make 
Americans sensitive to the differ- 
ences and at the same time give 
them detailed information so 
they can appreciate it.” 
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Where the 
Great Pastures Grow 


Prosperity in Salem has always been tied to its natural 
resources: its fish, its trees, its coastline and its rivers. 
Recently Salem’s largest remaining natural areas, Salem 
Woods (Great Pastures) and the Forest River watershed, 
two areas that overlap in Highland Park, have been the 
center of a controversy. Proposals to expand the 
municipal golf course into the undisturbed lands of 
Highland Park have prompted this Curators Column, in 
which Director Peter Fetchko writes on the history of 
the land where early American writers sought peaceful 
refuge; Natural History Curator Rob Moir describes 
how this wild area contributes to the region’s natural 
prosperity and quality of life, and how after three and a 
half centuries it is threatened by development. 





By Peter Fetchko 


In The Short Story of Three Centuries of Salem, 
1626 — 1926, written by Joseph B. Saunders, for 
the 300th anniversary of the founding of Salem, 
is found the following passage: 


“How many of us have counted it a priv- 
ilege that in the long vacation time of child- 
hood days, the great pastures of Salem 
opened wide its arms and gave us its daisy 
fields, its miniature ponds, its wealth of 
berries, its meadowlarks, the freedom of 
the sod and the clouds and sky? From its 
hills there were vistas of the sea, glimpses 
of the distant spires and headlands; there 
were sheltered vales, with vines and 
bushes, and, in open and hidden places, 
the snowdrop, the bluet, and the may- 
flower grew.” 


How many have counted it a privilege to 
enjoy Highland Park and its natural beauties? 
Perhaps many more than we think, and perhaps 
its effect on us, though more difficult to meas- 
ure, is far greater than we imagine, for here at 
the headwaters of the South and Forest rivers, 
on the edges of Thompson's Meadow, for thou- 
sands of years native Americans hunted and 
fished and sought the waterfowl still numerous 
in the wetlands and hollows. They marked their 
passing in small sites where they left their tools 
and bits of stone. They left the land as they found 
it — so it could sustain others physically and 
spiritually and, except for the natural beauty of 
the land itself, their tools are the sole traces of 
Salem's first inhabitants. Traces, though incom- 
plete, that may still tell us who they were and 
what their lives were like. Others followed the 
native Americans including the great Salem 
chronicler, Reverend William Bentley, who re- 
cords in 1792 that he... 


“had another walk into the Great Pas- 
ture...and visited Pine Hill, around which 
the Great Swamp disposes its waters into 
Forest River. Here we had a fine view of 
Blueberry Swamp, which empties into 
Great Swamp, (Thompson's Meadow). We 
then passed the causeway* over the run of 
Great Swamp and reached upon the north 
side of Conconut Hollow, where the trees 
grow, and where there is a fine living spring 
of the purest water.” 


Some 30 years later, in the 1830s, another fa- 
mous Salemite, mystic sonneteer and transcen- 
dentalist, Jones Very, friend of Hawthorne and 
Emerson, also sought solace and inspiration in 
these fields and woods. Of the wildflowers grow- 
ing in the Great Pasture, he took special note, 
and after viewing a painting of a columbine, 
which did not do justice to his wandering experi- 
ences, he penned these lines: 


“Thou blusheth from the painter's page, 
Robed in the mimic tints of art; 

But nature’s hand in youth's green age, 
With fairer hues, first traced thee on my 
heart.” 


See the great pastures for yourself by joining 
us on a Museum walk at Highland Park on April 
28. Come join also our effort to preserve this in- 
credible landscape for tomorrow’s youth and 
today’s poets. Take a hike! So you too can count 
it as a privilege to enjoy Highland Park. 


By Rob Moir 


Highland Park is near the western limits of Salem. 
Located south of Salem High School on Highland 
Avenue, it comprises about 270 acres. The Park’s 
southern border is formed by the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. Eastern portions of the park sup- 
port a nine-hole municipal golf course. To the 
west, 161 acres remain in a natural state. 

This region is characterized by some of the 
highest points in Salem, up to 155 feet, with 
views of the harbor, Marblehead and the Atlantic 
Ocean beyond Swampscott. The highlands are 
deeply intersected by tributaries of the Forest 
River which flow at only 55 feet above sea level. 
In these glens, one is surprised to find tall north- 
ern hardwoods: white birch, black cherry and 
maple. The glens are defined by granite outcrop- 
pings with rock and christmas ferns. The wind- 
swept highlands are a very different environ- 
ment with stout short white and pitch pines, 
hawkweeds and asters, steeplebush and stag- 
horn sumac. 

These habitats, intertwined with long bor- 
ders, support a great diversity of wildlife. Fox 
and owl signs are abundant in the uplands. At 


*This causeway still exists at the foot of Pine Hill, near the 
Boston and Maine railway tracks. 
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identified 24 points of interest. A booklet was 
printed describing the points and other aspects 
of the Park’s natural history. Today the guide is 
long out of print. Many of the point numbers are 
gone, but all of the features, plants, and animals 
described can still be found. The trail continues 
to be maintained by students. It begins at the 
school’s parking lot and at the golf course park- 
ing lot. For Salem High School, the wild sections 
of Highland Park provide a convenient field labo- 
ratory for nature study, biology and geology. 

The Park’s trails are also used by local resi- 
dents and, on occasion, by visitors to the region. 
Many come to find refuge from the urban experi- 
ence in the tranquility of nature. Others come 
looking for birds, wildflowers, berries and mush- 
rooms, and even butterflies and salamanders. 
For years the Boy Scouts maintained a fire tower 
overlooking Salem and adjacent towns. Today 
these boys are grown, and some now bring their 
children to the Highland Park woods. 

In 1987, the woods were threatened by a 


the marsh are great blue herons, turtles and 
ducks. Throughout the Park birds call. Some are 
year round residents, many are seasonal. 


A walk in the 
woods. Director 
Peter Fetchko and 
Natural History 
Curator Rob Moir 
at Highland Park. 


John Sears in his book Geology of Essex 
County (1905) described this area of Salem as 
“rough stoney land” which indicates why it has 
not been developed. However, the land has 
been of interest for thousands of years. Archae- 
ological evidence indicates that the highlands 
were long used by native Americans. To date, 
very little archaeological work has been done in 
the Park but the variety of flakes and chipped 
rocks found suggest a wide range of activities 
took place. Three sites in the western portion of 
the Park are recognized by the Massachusetts 
Historic Commission. In 1988, the commission 
recommended “subsurface testing of sites to de- 
termine how closely the material in the Peabody 
Museum collections reflect actual patterns of site 
Uses. 

Highland Park was formed in 1906 when 
lands belonging to the Great Pasture Company 
where acquired by the city. Prior to that, the land 
was used by locals to pasture their livestock. In 
the 1960s, the high school was built on an abut- 
ting property to the north. In the early 1970s, stu- 
dents at the high school built the Highland Park 
Nature Trail. Their work was directed by a teacher, 
now a practicing physician, Dr. Julia Yoshita, and 
by Peabody Museum’s then Curator of Natural 
History Sally Ingalls. Along the 134-mile trail they 





proposal to expand the existing nine-hole golf 
course to an 18-hole course and practice fairway. 
Many supported the idea thinking that it would 
only impact a small portion of the adjacent 160 
acres. Initial plans were drawn up and commu- 
nity members overseeing the plans were sur- 
prised by the abundance of wetlands within the 
Park and by the extent that the dry, walkable, 
areas would be impacted. Plans called for fair- 
ways on all upland areas including the western- 
most boundaries. In places, grading and filling 
would be required. How construction would 
avoid impacting the Park’s numerous intersect- 
ing wetlands was not addressed. To the Muse- 
um, and to many citizens, it was clear that ex- 
panding the golf course would dramatically 
change the woods in Highland Park. The diver- 
sity of wildlife and the natural aesthetics enjoyed 
by many would be greatly diminished. 

The Peabody Museum has taken an active 
role opposing such an expansion. However, 
there is more at stake than the needs of one spe- 
cial interest group. In addition to diminishing 
wildlife and natural experiences, and destroying 
one of the last opportunities to study the archae- 
ology of our past, the golf course expansion will 
impact the entire Forest River watershed. This in- 
cludes Thompson’s Meadow, a 70-acre fresh 
water marsh. Water runs off the western side of 
the highlands directly into the marsh. In June, 
turtles climb out of the marsh to the Park to lay 
their eggs. The two areas are inseparable. 
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Thompson's Meadow is owned by Marblehead 
as a source of drinking water. Marblehead is cur- 
rently receiving all of its water from Boston and 
the Quabbin Reservoir. In a drought or emergen- 
cy if this source becomes inadequate, Marble- 
head will turn to Thompson’s Meadow. Runoff 
pesticides, herbicides and fertilizers coming into 
the Meadow will of course have a detrimental ef- 
fect on the water supply. 

Salem has three rivers, the North, South and 
Forest. The first two have been seriously affected 
by Salem’s industrial development. Today, they 
are barely recognizable. The municipal golf 
course is currently within the South River water- 
shed. The Forest River has seen little develop- 
ment and today finds its source in Thompson's 
Meadow and the western reaches of Highland 
Park. Development within the Forest River 
watershed must be carefully managed so that 
runoff from an expanded golf course does not 
create a river as unrecognizable as the South 
River. 


An increase of fertilizers alone would in- 
crease plant growth and eventually choke the 
river. This happened to the Parker River in Byfield 
where the flow is now a fraction of what it once 
was. 

Salem must continue to make the most of its 
natural resources and Highland Park in particu- 
lar, the last of Salem’s pristine areas. The Salem 
Project, a regional plan assembled by the Na- 
tional Park Service with the support of the Salem 
Partnership, an association of local businesses, 
institutions and museums, recognizes the Forest 
River Watershed as “one of the most pristine and 
ecologically important areas remaining in Salem.” 
The project calls for a trail that begins behind the 
High School, passes wetlands and climbs the 
highlands of the Park, and then winds along the 
Forest River down to Salem Harbor. The Salem 
Project recommends a comprehensive interpre- 
tive program that will educate visitors and com- 
munity residents about the value of Salem’s cul- 
tural, scenic and natural resources. 





Events 


China Expert Speaks 


Schooner Master 





To register for any of these 
programs, call the Museum 
508-745-1876, extension 120. 


Harrison E. Salisbury, one of the 
pre-eminent journalists of the 
20th century, will present an 
illustrated lecture, Tiananmen 
Catastrophe: Causes and Conse- 
quences, on Thursday, March 22, 
at 8 p.m. in East India Marine Hall. 
Few American journalists 
can speak of China with more 
authority. Last spring, Mr. Salis- 
bury was eyewitness to the stu- 
dent demonstrations—and their 
suppression —that riveted the 
eyes of the world upon Beijing. 


“> When he returned to the United 


States, he wrote Tiananmen 
Diary: Thirteen Days in June, 
the reflections of a reporter with 
over 20 years’ experience in 
Chinese affairs, who has de- 
voted much of his career to 
covering the Communist world. 
Seats for this exceptional event 
are $7 for Museum members 
and $10 for non-members. 


Canadian shipbuilder David 
Stephens was more than a 
legend—he was little short of 

a national treasure. Stephens, 
who died in January 1989, will 
be best remembered for his 
schooners, once described as 
“religious devotion expressed 
in wood .. . the work of an art- 
ist’s restless mind.” On Thurs- 
day, April 5, at 8 p.m., the Mu- 
seum presents Peter Carnahan, 
Stephen’s biographer, and his 
illustrated lecture Schooner Mas- 
ter: A Portrait of David Stevens, 
based on the book of the same 
name. Seats are $3 for members 
and $5 for non-members. 


The Andes Beat 


On Thursday, April 26, hear 

a performance by Fortaleza, 
whose engaging blend of tradi- 
tional and contemporary folk 
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music of the Andes has attracted 
a national following. The music 

that recently filled Carnegie Hall 
is available in East India Marine 

Hall at $10 for members and $12 
for non-members. 


Salem museums volunteers to be 
honored. 


The Peabody Museum will host 
a celebration honoring the vol- 
unteers of four historical Salem 
museums on Thursday, April 26, 
at 10 a.m. 

Joining the Peabody in 
thanking volunteers are the 
Essex Institute, the Salem 
Maritime Historic Site, and the 
House of Seven Gables. 

Held during National Volun- 
teers Week, the special event 
includes a talk on the develop- 
ment and preservation of the 
cultural heritage of Salem and 
Essex County, complimentary 
admission to the four museums, 
special discounts at all museum 
shops, light refreshments, and 
free parking at the municipal 
garage. 


Children’s Art at the Peabody 


During the past school year, stu- 
dents from Lynn, Revere, Charles- 
town and Lowell have taken part 
in the New England Voyagers 
program, visiting the Museum 
for programs on maritime his- 
tory and Asian cultures. Working 
with their classroom and art 
teachers, these students have 
created original art works based 
on the Peabody’s collections. 
An exhibit of student art from 
New England Voyagers opens 
Sunday, May 6, at 12 noon in the 
Education Room. There is no 
charge above admission for the 
event. 


New England Voyagers is funded 
in part by the Jessie B. Cox 
Charitable Trust. 


Membership 


Today | sit surrounded by arti- 
facts of events at the Museum 
last season. The tiny ceramic 
decoy on my desk was one of a 
large flock given away at the 
Annual Meeting and Opening 
of Tollers and Tattlers, where 
over 300 members and friends 
viewed Jackson Parker’s slides 
and were sent by Clark Sawyer’s 
duck call to enjoy applejack, 
cider, home-baked duck cookies 
and harvest breads provided by 
Membership volunteers. 

My special fortune cookie 
is a reminder of the most exotic 
event this fall, the Chinese Name 
Celebration (see story page 3.) 
when Chinese dancers enter- 
tained a capacity crowd, and 
visitors opened fortune cookies 
to find the message “Join the 
(Emerald Green Wave Terrace) 
Museum!” 


ay; 


The catalog for the 17th 
Annual Antiques Show Thanks- 
giving weekend, bears witness 
to Show Director Chris Vining’s 
skill in setting up 27 dealers for 
the first time in the Museum, 
transforming East India Marine 
Hall with stalls filled with beauti- 
ful antiques, all of which 
seemed right at home in this 
historic setting. At the Preview 
Party, co-chairs Rita Bleasdale 
and Pat Summerville greeted 
over 350 guests. A squad of vol- 
unteers under the direction of 
Janet Meek and Gwen Cohen 
prepared delicious home-made 
hors d’oeuvres, while Peter 
Lindsay’s crew of jolly barmen 
kept spirits high. 


My office is littered with 
relics from the Holiday Sampler, 
evidence of the over 600 people 
of all ages who enjoyed Polyne- 
sian dancing and holiday songs, 
origami and peanut movies, 
model restoration and decoy 
carving, Santa and try-on cos- 
tumes, and platters of free re- 
freshments. Over 60 Museum 
volunteers helped as guides and 
behind-the-scenes workers, and 
member Jamie Cabot’s film was 
featured in the Bartlett Gallery. 

We deeply appreciate the 
help we receive from our busi- 
ness friends! Special thanks are 
due to Connelly’s Candies, Inc. 
for a discount on candies for 
the Education Department's 
Spooky Treasure Hunt. Weylu’s 
Too provided loose Chinese tea 
for the Chinese Name Celebra- 
tion. Bowman’s Bakery supplied 
colorful holiday cookies for the 
Sampler while the Sampler pro- 
gram was donated by Aftco 
Associates. Corporate Member 
Harbor Sweets donated Peabody 
chocolates for our special Holi- 
day Gift packages that included 
two sweets with each Gift 
Membership. 





It’s not too early to start 
packing for the Around-the- 
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World Cruise Benefit and Auc- 
tion on Saturday, May 12. You 
will sample foods in exotic 
ports, bid on a wide variety of 
unique items, and dance the 
night away — all without getting 
the least bit seasick! Be sure to 
reserve your berth when your 


ay; 


And speaking of exotic 
places, you can travel Behind- 
the-Scenes on June 14 with Chief 
Curator Susan Bean in the 
Ethnology Collection, or you 
may visit the Vietor Conserva- 
tion Lab with Conservator Will 
Phippen and his staff, or check 


invitation arrives. 


out the work done in Maritime 


The Peabody Museum of Lincoin 


Salem welcomes the 
following members: 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amesbury 

Mrs. Dorothy Marsh Barrett 
Andover 

Mr. and Mrs. John Pickens 
Beverly 

Mr. and Mrs. Naohiko Seki 
Beverly Farms 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Morss, Jr. 
Boston 

Mr. Jeffery M. Bistrong 
Brookhouse 

Mr. Frederick C. Livingston 

Mr. Donald J. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Rod Stiefbold 
Brockton 

Mr. and Mrs. S. David Goldberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Monaghan 
Brookline 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Gardner 
Concord 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. Clayton 
Mr. Robert Harper 

Danvers 

Ms. Edna M. Adler 

Mrs. Harold E. Proctor, Sr. 
Eastham 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Mixter 
Falmouth 

Dr. and Mrs. Oscar Hollander 
Gloucester 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brewer 
Ms. Gail Kennedy 

Mr. Ed Touchette 

Groveland 

Langley Adams Library 
Hingham 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Bishop 
Hyannis 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Wright 
Ipswich 

Mr. and Mrs. F.J.T. Baker, Jr. 

Ms. Cindy Beaudin 

Ms. Linda Gross 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. Monnelly 
Mr. Raymond W. Sagedy 


Mrs. John K. Whiting 
Lynn 

Miss Helen E. Callahan 
Mr. lan Swirka 

Ms. Yvonne D. Sequirea 


North Chatham 

Dr. Roger P. Lockhead 
Norton 

Mr. Austin C. Smith 
Peabody 


Mr. 


James G. Eastland 


History by our Museum volun- 
teers. Register early for your 
tour as groups are limited to 
15 each; registration form is on 
page 17. 


Lucinda Wilkins 
Membership Coordinator 


Winchester 

Mrs. Stephen J. Encarnacao 
W. Newbury 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter R. Haack 
Weston 

Ms. June Gosule 


Mr. Russell Wallace Randolph Mr. Alexander Weld 
Magnolia Ms. Lorelei Tortora CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Edward M. Knox Salem San Anselmo 

Malden Mrs. Marian L. Ahearn Ms. Patricia Schuman 

Mr. Joseph Cesario, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cappuccio Sonoma 

Manchester Mr. and Mrs. William S. Clough Ms. Patricia Howell 

Mr. and Mrs. Hans Pundt Mr. and Mrs. Robert DeSantis CONNECTICUT 

Ms. Susan Stella Ms. Robin Eldridge Hartford 

Dr. Oliver Strimpel Ms. Bonnie Friedman Mr. Robert E. Cockburn 
Marblehead Mr. Elliot Gimble Madison 

Mr. Daniel Altieri Ms. Katherine K. Goldberg Ms. Ann Zudekoff 

Ms. Wendy J. Barnes Mr. David H. Goodman ILLINOIS 

Mr. and Mrs. Carson Beote Ms. Anne Hayes Park Ridge 

Ms. Marie Casademont Mr. lan Hayes Mrs. Elizabeth R. Chipura 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coulson Ms. Alice Komarin MISSOURI 

Mr. and Mrs. F. William E. Cuzner —_ Ms. Jennifer Lebzelter Chesterfield 

Mr. J. Donald Doehner Ms. Claire C. Lunt Mr. W. George Gerber 
Mr. Michael N. Dubinsky Mr. Al Marrs St. Louis 

Mr. Gerald R. Friedman Mr. Paul Meltzer Mr. Edward F. Mangelsdorf 


Mr. and Mrs. Ulf B. Heide 


and Mrs. Leon R. Moulton 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Timothy J. Hunt Ms. Sharon Perkins Exeter 

Miss Margaret P. Johnston Mr. and Mrs. Paul Prato Mr. and Mrs. Karl Chang 

Mrs. Sue Kallmes Ms. Ann Renauer Plaistow 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Ketola Ms. Maura Smith Mr. and Mrs. David Post 

Mrs. Meredith Leshkowich Mrs. James F. Tobin NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Wayne D. Martin Ms. Carmela A. Tremblay Princeton 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Merrill Miss Ruth Ann Viliesis Mr. and Mrs. Guy A. Crosby 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Newburg So. Hamilton NEW YORK 

Ms. Nancy Noyes Ms. Joan C. Jordan APO 

Mr. John A. Pollard, Jr. Ms. Dana P. Jordon Mr. and Mrs. James C. Armstrong 
Ms. Ellaine Rose Swampscott Katonah 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael B. Sherman = Ms. Cynthia Akabane Mr. and Mrs. Harold R. Talbot, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Krzysztof Sliwa Ms. Dorothea A. Blakemore Mill Neck 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Thibedeau Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Doben Mr. William F. Whitman, Jr. 


Ms. Martha Walsh Mrs. Marshall Hoffman PENNSYLVANIA 

Miss R. Danby Whitmore Ms. Rita Pollak Wayne 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Zielinski Topsfield Mr. Ralph W. Hooper 
Melrose Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brisbois TEXAS 

Ms. Catherine Naylor Mr. and Mrs. James S. MacDougall Houston 

Middleton Mr. and Mrs. Batt L. Spain III Mr. and Mrs. Ben Schleider, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Keleshian Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Stowe 

Nahant Mr. and Mrs. Laurence R. Webster 

Ms. Karol J. Borys Wakefield 

Natick Mr. and Mrs. James L. Morris 


Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan C. Bard 
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Calendar 


MARCH 


Thu 1 


TSCA 
Traditional Small Craft Association. 
7:30 p.m., Education Room. No charge. 


Sat 3 


FAMILY PROGRAM 

Dolls Day. Bring your favorite doll to the 
Museum’s annual observance of a tradi- 
tional Japanese celebration. Prizes will 
be awarded for various types of dolls — 
most beautiful, best foreign, most 
unusual, and best loved. Learn how 
Japanese children celebrate the 
occasion by viewing traditional and 
contemporary displays of ceremonial 
dolls and listen to folk tales. 10:30a.m., 
Education Room. Members $4 per 
child, non-members $5. Registration 
required by Feb. 23. 


Thu 8 


ECOC 

Breeding Bird Surveys. Jim Berry, Essex 
County Ornithological Club member 
and local owl prowler, presents an illus- 
trated lecture on breeding bird surveys, 
which reveal much about the life of 
local birds. Co-sponsored by ECOC. 
7:30 p.m., Education Room. No charge. 


EXHIBITION OPENING 3 
Keeping Traditions Alive: The Arts of 
Southeast Asia. 8 p.m., Weld Hall Gal- 
lery. No price above admission. See 
page 8. 


Sun ll 


FAMILY CONCERT 3 

Japanese Mornings, Vietnamese Nights: 
Tales of Asia. 3 p.m., East India Marine 
Hall. Free with Museum admission. See 


page 8. 


Tue 13 


GALLERY TALK 

Coyotes and Cardinals: Changes in Local 
Fauna. Natural History Curator Rob 
Moir introduces animals new to Essex 
County, including a type of coyote 
unique to New England. 11 a.m. Free 
with Museum admission. 


Thu 22 


SPECIAL EVENT 

Tiananmen Catastrophe: Causes and 
Consequences. 8 p.m., East India 
Marine Hall. Members $7, non- 
members $10. Registration required 
by March 16. See page 13. 


Fri 23 Sat 24 


CONCERT 

Symphony-by-the-Sea. Harry Ellis 
Dickson, guest conductor. Program: 
Rossini’s Overture to The Barber of 
Seville; Haydn’s Concerto No. 2 in G for 
Flute, Oboe, and 2 Horns; Mendels- 
sohn’s Nocturne and Scherzo from 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Opus 61, 
and Haydn’s symphony No. 85 (La 
Reine) in B Flat Major. 8p.m., East India 
Marine Hall. For tickets call 617-631-4613 
or 508-745-4955. 


Tue 27 


DAY TRIP 

Providence Gems. Tour the Rhode 
Island School of Design’s Museum of 
Art with Sarah Fraser Robbins. With an 
international multi-media collection of 
more than 60,000 works, the full range 
of world culture is represented in 45 gal- 
leries. After lunch at the Brown Univer- 
sity Faculty Club, visit the historic John 
Brown House (1786) and enjoy treas- 
ures gathered in world trade and from 
Rhode Island artisans. Experience Col- 
lege Hill, the home of Brown University 
and other landmarks. Bus departs 
Museum at 8:30 a.m., returns at6 p.m. 
Members $40, non-members $45 
(includes lunch). Registration required 
by March 20. 


as 


Funded in part by a grant from the 
Jessie B. Cox 
Charitable Trust. 


APRIL 


Sun 1 


FAMILY CONCERT 3 

Hmong Traditional Music and Song. 

3 p.m., East India Marine Hall. Free with 
Museum admission. See page 8. 


Thu 5 


SPECIAL EVENT 

Schooner Master: A Portrait of David 
Stevens. 7 p.m., Bartlett Gallery. Mem- 
bers $3, non-members $5. Registration 
required by March 30. See page 13. 


TSCA 
Traditional Small Craft Association. 
7:30 p.m., Education Room. No charge. 


Thu 12 


ECOC 

History of the Essex County Ornitho- 
logical Club. Don Alexander, ECOC 
member for more than 50 years and 
former treasurer of the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, presents the history of 
ECOC, founded by Frank W. Benson 73 
years ago. 7:30 p.m., Education Room. 
No charge. 


Sat 14 


FAMILY PROGRAM 

Rabbits. Discover the real Easter bunny! 
Learn about the two kinds of Essex 
County rabbits, practice making tracks, 
and complete a Vietnamese rabbit bal- 
loon kite. For children 5 —8 years. 

10:30 a.m., Education Room. Members 
$4, non-members $5. Registration re- 
quired by April 6. 


Tue 17, Wed 18, Thu 19, 
Fri 20 


SCHOOL VACATION PROGRAM 
Nature Arts and Crafts. Try your hand at 
creating beautiful objects from natural 
materials found all around you. 
April 17, Shell Animals. Observe the 
Museum’s collection and later make 
a shell animal of your own. 
April 18, Seed Jewelry. Create some- 
thing to wear and learn something 
about seeds in the process. 
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April 19, Rock Mosaic. See ways 
rocks are used, then design a mosaic 
to take home. 
April 20, Fruit and Vegetable Print- 
ing. Try your hand at creating beauti- 
ful designs and pictures using com- 
mon fruits and vegetables. 
10:30a.m., Education Room. Members 
$4, individual programs, $12 series. 
Non-members $5 individual, $15 series. 
Registration required by April 9. 


Wed 18 


TOUR 

The Asian Export Art Wing: The Archi- 
tect’s View. Fiske Crowell, of Kallmann, 
MckKinnell & Wood, leads a tour of the 
critically acclaimed 1988 addition. A 
Museumgoers’ Month event. 11 a.m. 
Free with Museum admission. 


Sat 21 


CONCERT 

Handel & Haydn Society. Jeffrey Rink, 
conductor. The Venetian Baroque. Two 
toccatas of Merulo; two ricercares of 
Gabrieli and Monteverdi's Combat- 
timento di Tancredi e Clorinda. 8 p.m., 
East India Marine Hall. For tickets call 
617-266-3605. 


Tue 24 


DAY TRIP 

Our Lexington Legacy. Experience the 
American Revolution with a special trip 
to where it began. Enjoy a film and 
exhibition at the National Park Service’s 
Battle Road Visitor Center explaining 
the events of April 19, 1775. Travel to his- 
toric Lexington Green to tour Buckman 
Tavern (c. 1710) where Minutemen 
gathered to await the arrival of the 
British troops. After lunch at the 
Hartwell House, tour the Museum of 
Our National Heritage and two exhibi- 
tions, Tales of the Revolutionand 
Lafayette: Hero of Two Worlds. Bus de- 
parts the Museum at9a.m., returns at 
4p.m. Members $30, non-members $35 
(includes lunch). Registration required 
by April 17. 


Thu 26 


SPECIAL EVENT 

Fortaleza Concert. East India Marine 
Hall. 8p.m. Members $10, non- 
members $12. Registration by 

April 20. See page 13. 


Sat 28 


WALK 

Highland Park. A walk through Salem’s 
last wilderness with Natural History 
Curator Rob Moir. Spanning 160 acres 
of undisturbed town land, Highland 
Park features hardwood forests, open 
uplands with views to the sea and wet- 
lands that are headwaters of the Forest 
River. 10 a.m. Members $5, non- 
members $7. Registration required 

by April 23 (Rain date April 29). 


MAY 


Thu 3 


SPECIAL EVENT 

Many Voices: The Cultures of Southeast 
Asia. 7 p.m., East India Marine Hall. 
Members $4, non-members $5. Regis- 
tration required by April 23. See page 8. 


TSCA 
Traditional Small Craft Association. 
Education Room. 7:30 p.m. No charge. 


Sat 5 


CONCERT 

Handel & Haydn Society. All Bach pro- 
gram. Concerto in C Major for two 
harpsichords; Concerto in C Minor for 
two harpsichords; Suite No. 2inB 
Minor for flute and strings, and Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 5 in D Major. 

8 p.m., East India Marine Hall. For tick- 
ets call 617-266-3605. 


Sun 6 


OPENING 

The New England Voyagers Art Exhibit. 
12 noon to4p.m., Education Room. 
Free with Museum admission. See 
page 13. 


FAMILY CONCERT 

Chinese Dance. The Chinese Culture 
Institute presents a program of folk and 
classical Chinese dance in authentic 
costumes. Supported in part by the 
Mass. Arts Lottery as administered by 
the Salem Arts Lottery Council. 3 p.m., 
East India Marine Hall. Free with 
Museum admission. 
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PROGRAM REGISTRATION FORM 


# of 
people 
*M/NM 


Program Price Total 


M/NM 
MARCH 

Dolls Day = 
Tiananmen = 


Providence = 


APRIL 
Schooner = 
Rabbits = 
School Vacation Program 
Series = 
Individual 
Shell Animals = 
Seed Jewelry = 
Rock Mosaic = 
Fruit/Vegetable 
Printing = 
Lexington = 
Fortaleza = 
Highland Park = 


MAY 
Many Voices a 


Floral Arranging = 


Living Landscapes 
Series al 
Individual 
May 9 SS 2 ie awe eee aE 
May 16 = 
May 23 = 
Wooden Bird = 
Games/Crafts = 


Cape Cod = 
*M=members, NY= nonmembers 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES REGISTRATION 


Please indicate first, second, and third choice of area. If a 
tour is full, you will be assigned to your second choice. 
Thursday, June 14, 1990 


______ Conservation (Will Phippen) 
_______ Ethnology (Susan Bean) 
Maritime restoration (Paul Winfisky) 


Pre-registration / pre-payment required. Cost is $5 each for 
members, free for new members. 
Limited to 15 per group. 
Schedule: 7-8 p.m. Tour 
8-9 p.m. Reception 


Please reserve spaces at $5 per person. 





Enclosed is my check for SUB TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL = 








Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip Code 
Telephone (home) (work) 


Please make checks payable to the Peabody Museum 
of Salem and send to: Accounting Department, 
Peabody Museum of Salem, East India Square, 
Salem, MA 01970. Thank you. 


The Museum does not send confirmations. If a class 
or program is full, you will be notified and 
reimbursed. 


Mon 7, 14, 21, and June ‘f 


COURSE 

Floral Arranging. Horticulturalist 
Wilhelmina Feinberg demonstrates 
how to design decorative floral arrange- 
ments. Bring your own tools, contain- 
ers, flowers and greens, and create a 
display to beautify the Museum. 1 to 
3p.m., Education Room. Members $30, 
non-members $35. Registration 
required by April 30. 


Wed 9, 16, 23 


LIVING LANDSCAPES 

Dr. John C. Phillips’ Landscapes. 

Dr. Phillips (1876-1939) is remembered 
as an erudite advocate for wise manage- 
ment of waterfowl and of critical 
habitats, and was president of the 
Museum 1937-38. Join Rob Moir, 
Curator of Natural History, on three 
morning walks in three areas important 
to Dr. Phillips. May 9, The Phillips Na- 
ture Preserve, Beverly. May 16, Moody 
Island, Ipswich. May 23, The Phillips 
Sanctuary, Crooked Pond, Boxford. 
9:30 to 11:30 a.m. Series: $12 members, 
$18 non-members. Individual walks: 

$5 members, $7 non-members. Direc- 
tions sent upon registration. Registra- 
tion required Friday before each walk. 
Rain date May 30. 


Thu 10 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 

Life in Salem Sound. Rob Moir, Curator 
of Natural History and Director of the 
Salem Sound Monitoring Program, will 
give an illustrated lecture on the ecol- 
ogy, wildlife, and pollution of Salem 
Sound. The presentation will draw on 
the recent work of local volunteers and 
two high school classes. 11 a.m., Educa- 
tion Room; repeated at 7:30p.m., 
Bartlett Gallery. Free with Museum 
admission. 


Thu 10, 17, 24 


COURSE 

The Art of the Wooden Bird. Learn the 
basics of bird carving by creating a tradi- 
tional ‘stick-up’ decoy. Your wooden 
block will become a personal interpre- 
tation of anative shorebird. After study- 
ing the style and technique of early dec- 
orative carvers you will paint details of 
feather definition and coloring to finish 


your masterpiece. 7:30 p.m., Education 
Room. $30 members, $35 non-members. 
Materials fee not included. Registration 
required by May 4. 


Sat 12 


SATURDAY FAMILY PROGRAM 3 
Southeast Asian Games and Crafts. See 
page 8. 


Tue 15 


DAY TRIP 

Cape Cod —A Spring Day in Sandwich. 
Join Museum Educator Doris Mahaney 
to view Fabulous Fins, anew exhibit of 
dolphin motifs at the Sandwich Glass 
Museum. Also visit the Yesteryear Mu- 
seums for a browse among the remark- 
able dolls and miniatures from all coun- 
tries of the world. After a buffet lunch- 
eon at the notable Dan’! Webster Inn 
and a brief walk through historic 
Sandwich village, enjoy a tour of the 
Heritage Plantation’s newest exhibit, 
Romancing the Shore: Coastal Paint- 
ings of New England and the beautiful 
grounds and extensive collections of 
this famous Americana museum. 
Motorcoach departs the Museum at 
8a.m., returns at6p.m. Members $40, 
non-members $45 (includes lunch). 
Registration required by May 8. 


Fri 18, Sat 19 


CONCERT 

Symphony by the Sea. All Beethoven 
concert. Violin Concerto in D Major, 
Op 61, Alexander Romanul, violinist. 
Symphony No. 1 in C Major, Op 21. 
8p.m., East India Marine Hall. For tick- 
ets call 617 631-4613 or 508 745-4955. 


Tue 29 


GALLERY TALK 

Early Narratives of Shipwrecks. Join 
Librarian John Koza for narratives, 
poetry, and broadsides inspired by the 
“unparalleled sufferings” of early ship- 
wreck victims 1650-1860, as docu- 
mented by the collections of the Phil- 
lips Library. 11 a.m., Library Reading 
Room. Free with Museum admission. 
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